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Nearly 2,500 miles from the nearest continental 
neighbor, the twenty-odd islands and many islets 
and reefs of the Hawaiian Islands, now to be known 
as the state of Hawaii, rise from the vastness of 
the Pacific. In all they cover an area of 6,451 
square miles, only slightly more than that of Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island combined. They are 
small on a world basis, or compared with the 
mainland United States, but they are giants in 
the Pacific, and are famed for their beauty. Some 
of them tower 13,000 feet above the Ocean, some 
are only a couple of hundred feet high, and some 
lie so low that they are partly awash at high tide. 
Each year thousands of tourists flock to these 
islands to see the spectacular contours of the 
scenery and the colors—the deep blue of the 
sea, the green of the fields, the black or brown- 
black of the lava, the red of the soil, the white 
of the surf outlining the shores, and the brilliant 
hues of a multitude of flowering tropical plants . . . 
all overarched by the azure of the sky. 

About 580,000 persons, plus an estimated 55,000 
in the personnel of the Armed Forces, live on 
the Hawaiian Islands, more than three-fourths of 
them on Oahu, and 305,000 of them in the city 
of Honolulu. This is a large population for the 
Mid-Pacific Ocean. 
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There are eight main islands spread in a slight arc 
about 375 miles long from northwest to southeast. 
Hawaii, known as the “Big Island,” covers an area 
of just over 4,000 square miles. The other six 
permanently inhabited ones— Niihau, Kauai, 
Oahu, Molokai, Lanai, Maui— are each about as 
large as a small or average-sized county in the 
eastern United States. Kahoolawe is but 45 square 
miles in area, is presently uninhabited, and is used 
as a target ground by military planes. Beyond 
Niihau, to the northwest, are the smaller islands 
which stretch over some 1,300 miles to Midway. 

On the basis of geologic age, these islands are 
classified into three groups. The oldest are the 
small ones of the northwestern arc. Here the for- 
merly high volcanoes have been eroded to or near 
sea level. The middle group, consisting of the 
seven from Niihau to Maui, are in an intermediate 
stage of former vulcanism but present quiescence; 
volcanoes are extinct; the forces of erosion are 
dominant. The third type, Hawaii, is in the stage 
of active upbuilding of the surface and outpouring 
of lava. The two 13,000-foot volcanic peaks, Mauna 
Kea and Mauna Loa, rise more than 26,000 feet 
from the floor of the surrounding ocean, making 
them the tallest volcanoes, above their base, in 
the world. 
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There are only two kinds of bedrock on the 
Hawaiian Islands: the many types of lava, and 
coral limestone. The parent material of nearly all 
soils, residual or alluvial, is the underyling lava. 
The soils are lateritic, and relatively rich on the 
whole, considering their wet-tropics location, 
though fertilizer is used widely on the plantations. 
Uplifted coral formations produce a few extensive 
coastal lowlands and flatlands here and there, such 
as the plain west of Pearl Harbor on Oahu. Shore 
features are generally wave-cut forms in the lava, 
or pocket beaches of coral sand extending from 
headland to headland. Submerged coral reefs mar- 
gin the immediate coasts in places. 


THE CLIMATE. The Hawaiian Islands lie in 
the path of the northeast trade winds, hence the 
northeastern, windward side of the mountainous 
ones is rainy, and the southwestern, leeward side 
is dry. Average sea-level temperatures range from 
70°F during the coolest month to 77° during the 
warmest. At higher elevations, obviously, tempera- 
tures are somewhat lower, and occasional snow- 
falls mantle the upper slopes of the two Maunas. 

Rainfall is heaviest on the windward sides of 
the high islands and at higher elevations near the 
crests of the leeward slopes. In Honolulu alone it 
is possible to choose a building site with a 93-inch 
annual rainfall average, or one with less than 25 
inches, not five airline miles away. The central 
part of the Koolau Mountains on Oahu receive 
more than 300 inches annually—most important 
to Honolulu’s water supply. The windward slopes 
of Mt. Wataleale on Kauai receive 450 inches, and 
have had in excess of 600. Rainfall at sea level is 
usually about 40 inches on windward sides and 
may be as little as eight in some leeward and rain 
shadow locations. 

The vegetation of the islands ranges from lush 
tropical rain forest to thickets of dry-land type, 
and to dry grass-cactus associations. Nearly all of 
the present types of vegetation have been intro- 
duced, from many parts of the world. 


THE PEOPLE. The people of the Hawaiian 
Islands are mainly American-born (87 per cent) 
and of United States citizenship. More than half 
are of Oriental ancestry: approximately 38 per 
cent Japanese, 7 per cent Chinese, 2 per cent 
Korean, and 13 per cent Filipino. About one-fifth 


of the population are Part-Hawaiians, and the y 
mainder are white persons (called Caucasians of- 
ficially and haoles unofficially) and people of other 
groups and mixtures so characteristic of the Ha- 
waiian melting pot. In 1950, only 12,206 unmixed 
Hawaiians (Polynesians) remained. In the Cauca- 
sian group, estimates are 16 per cent of American 
mainland ancestry and 7 per cent of Portuguese. 

The present inhabitants, excluding the Armed 
Forces, may be divided, for convenience, into 
those with and those without a _plantation-labor 
background. The groups with such a background 
include the Chinese, Portuguese, Japanese, Koreans, 
Puerto Ricans, Spanish, and Filipinos, and a few 
Russians and Germans. Those without it include 
the descendants of the early missionaries from New 
England, other persons from the mainland of the 
United States, some from the countries of northern 
Europe, the Hawaiians themselves, and, more re- 
cently, the Samoans. 


THE IMPORTATION OF PLANTATION LABOR. 
Alter many years of experimentation with tropical 
crops, the islands settled upon sugar cane and pine- 
apples as the most lucrative and suitable to the 
climatic, marketing, and general economic condi- 
tions of the environment. These crops do not com- 
pete for land. Sugar cane is grown in windward 
locations and in lower leeward ones where it can 
be irrigated; pineapples are grown on higher and 
rougher lands and are unirrigated. 

The rapid extension of sugar plantations, and the 
demand for labor, followed the signing of the reci- 
procity treaty between the United States and the 
Kingdom of Hawaii in 1876, which provided for 
duty-free entry of sugar into American markets. 
Dole’s experiments with the Smooth Cayenne pine- 
apple, shortly after 1900, and the invention of the 
Ginaca machine (1913) for the peeling, coring, and 
slicing of the fruit, resulted in the extension of 
pineapple plantations. 

The inability, or unwillingness, of the native 
Polynesians to engage in the confining, day-to-day, 
regular-hour tasks in the fields of sugar cane was 
the backdrop against which the importation of la- 
borers began. And then, too, the number of Poly- 
nesians had dropped from an estimated 300,000 in 
the days when Captain Cook landed in 1778 to 
82,000 in 1850. 


The labor force needed was drawn from many parts 
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of the world, but predominantly from the Orient. 
Some 46,000 Chinese plantation workers were import- 
ed, mainly in the years 1876-1885 and 1890-1897; with 
annexation to the United States in 1898 this inflow 
ceased, under the law, but long before this the 
planters had become alarmed at the increasing 
dominance, numerically, of the Chinese — at one 
time they constituted slightly more than half of the 
foreign-born population, and nearly a quarter of 
the total. Their solution was to turn to other re- 
gions for labor. Some 17,500 Portuguese were re- 
cruited, chiefly in 1876-1887 and 1906-1913. Most 
of them came from the Madeira Islands (Portu- 
guese-Moorish-Negro mixtures) and the Azores 
(Portuguese-Flemish-Negro). 

The next large group to arrive were the Japanese, 
about 180,000 of them. So rapid was their influx 
that by 1896 they composed nearly 25 per cent of 
of the inhabitants, and by 1900 nearly 40 per cent 
of them. Not all of the Japanese remained on the 
plantations, however. Some returned home; and 
more than 40,000 went to the United States main- 
land, principally to California. 

Other labor groups were then recruited by the 
planters mainly to offset the Japanese element. They 
included 6,000 Puerto Ricans in 1901, 8,000 Koreans 
in 1904-1905, and 8,000 Spaniards in 1907-1913. 

The Filipino is the latest arrival among Hawaii's 
plantation workers. Some 120,000 were brought in 
between 1907 and 1931, and an additional 7,400 
have been imported since 1946. Half of the present 
Filipino inhabitants are aliens. Today the Filipino 
supplies the bulk of the labor on the sugar cane and 
pineapple plantations. The union of plantation 
workers (International Longshoremen’s and Work- 
ers Union—ILWU) finds it necessary to print bal- 
lots for strikes and such in three languages, English, 
Japanese, and the Ilocano dialect of the Philippines. 

The intermixture of peoples in the islands is so 
common. that sociologists are forecasting a new 
“race” of Hawaiians for the not-too-distant future. 
To date, only the Japanese, with less than five per 
cent “outmarriage” are generally not a part of it. 

Location has undoubtedly been one of the major 
factors in Hawaii's unique melting pot. Many 
diverse peoples were thrown together on small 
islands, far removed from any continent. They were 
welcomed and wanted. They displaced no indige- 
nous population in the economic sense, and were 
not legisiated against as far as jobs were concerned. 


Except for some of the Japanese, nearly all of the 
Portuguese, and the ‘“‘mainlanders,” they came with- 
out families, for the most part. The agglomerated 
plantation village, the town, the integration in 
residence and in school, furnished a milieu favoring 
intermixture. 


AGRICULTURAL ACTIVITIES. The usually- 
mentioned big three of the Hawaiian economy are, 
in order, sugar cane, pineapples, and the tourist 
industry. Actually, the largest factor in the economy 
is the Armed Forces spending. This last is concen- 
trated chiefly on Oahu, where there are 16 military 
installations, and helps support a construction in- 
dustry whose value in certain years has exceeded 
that of all other of the three “principal” activities 
except sugar. When military personnel are counted, 
one in every four persons in the islands is directly 
dependent upon the Armed Forces for a_ living. 
Expenditures in 1957 amounted to $307 million. 
The value of the sugar produced in that year was 
$146 million, of pineapples about $120 million, and 
of the tourist trade $77 million. 

Sugar cane supports 50,000 people, and is grown 
on nearly 225,000 acres of land in 28 plantations, 
and ground in 27 mills. Some few small farmers also 
grow it. All cane comes from the four islands ol 
Kauai, Maui, Hawaii, and Oahu, and sugar produc- 
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tion is about 1.1 million tons a year. The economy 
of the first three depends heavily on it; Oahu, on 
the other hand, gets only two per cent of its income 
from the industry, owing to the presence of the city 
of Honolulu, the concentration of Armed Forces 
spending, and the commercial and tourist activities. 

Pineapples occupy 77,000 acres, and are grown 
on five islands—Kauai, Oahu, Molokai, Lanai, and 
Maui; they are the one product of the company- 
owned island of Lanai. Seventeen pineapple planta- 
tions, and fruits grown by small farmers, support 
nine large canneries. 

Apart from sugar cane and pineapples, the agri- 
cultural activities are chiefly the raising of tropical 
crops, fruits and vegetables, beef cattle, cows, poul- 
try, and swine for local markets; and the production 
of macadamia nuts, flowers (especially orchids), and 
coffee for export and home use. Of these, only the 
tropical crops, macadamia nuts, flowers, and milk 
meet local demands. 

The rearing of beef cattle is a ranch industry. 
More than 400 ranches, half of them on the island 
of Hawaii, occupy over a million acres, or 77 per 
cent of the total agricultural land. One ranch alone 
is said to be the second largest in the nation. Ha- 


waiians and Part-Hawaiians are the usual cowboys; 
their methods as cattlemen are comparable to those 
of the cowboys of the western United States. ‘The 
slaughtering of cattle is concentrated in Honolulu. 

The coffee is all grown commercially on small 
farms (operated mainly by persons of Japanese 
descent) on about 6,000 acres on the highlands of 
the Kona coast of Hawaii. The 9 million pounds 
of green coffee produced annually are valued at 
about $6 million. 


TOURISM. The tourist trade of the islands is 
one of the best-organized in the world. It has in- 
creased rapidly since World War II. During 1957 
the islands received 162,000 visitors — they are 
known thus, not as tourists, in Hawaii — whose 
average stay was 20 days. New hotels line the Wati- 
kiki waterfront, the inter-island airlines are kept 
busy carrying people from island to island, and 
7,000 jobs are directly dependent upon the in- 
dustry. Waikiki, a part of the city of Honolulu, is 
the chief center of tourism. It is an area two 
miles long and three to five blocks in width, 
paralleling famous Waikiki Beach, overlooked 
by the landmark of Diamond Head. Here 
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